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THE GIPSY PARTY. 

“A gypsy party! 
party is,” said Lucy. 

‘It is a party to have a supper out of doors,” 
said Royal. ‘* We'll go, Lucy; we'll certainly 
go. I should like to see a gypsy supper.” 

“Yes,” said Lucy, “if mother will let us. 
I’ll go directly and ask her.” 

Lucy went and showed her note to her moth- 
er. Her mother seemed much pleased with it, 
and she said that Lucy might go. 

** And Royal too?” asked Lucy. 

‘“*Why,—yes,”’ said her mother, with some 
hesitation. ‘I suppose that I must let Royal 
go, since he is invited; butit is rather dangerous 
to admit boys to such parties.” 

‘¢ Why, mother?” said Lucy. 

‘¢ Because,”” replied her mother, ‘boys are 
more rough in their play than girls, and they are 
very apt to be rude and noisy.” 

Lucy went back to the door, and told Royal 
that their mother said fhat they might go. 

‘‘ But she thinks,” added Lucy, “ that perhaps 
you will be noisy.” 

*©O, no,” said Royal, ‘I will be as still as a 
mouse.” 

Just then, Royal and Lucy saw a little girl, 
dressed very neatly, walking along towards their 
house. As she came nearer, Lucy saw it was 
Marielle, her old playmate at the school where 
Lucy first became acquainted with Mary Jay. 
Marielle advanced towards the house, looking at 
Lucy with a very pleasant smile. Royal went 
and opened the gate for her. 

‘** How do you do, Lucy?” said Marielle. 


I wonder what a gypsy 





Lucy did not answer, but looked at Marielle 
with an expression of satisfaction and pleasure 
upon her corntenancs. a 

**Are you going to Mary Jay’s gypsy party 
to-morrow?”’ she asked. 

‘* Yes, and Royal too,” replied Lucy. 
you going?” 

‘Yes, I am going, and Harriet, and Jane, and 
Laura Jones, and little Charlotte, and one or two 
others. My brother is going, too, and William 
Jones. And we are all going to carry some- 
thing in baskets to eat.” 

‘¢ Why, what is that for?” asked Royal. 

‘* Why, you see,” she replied, ‘‘ Mary Jay is 
going away in two or three days, and is not 
coming back for a year; and so she invited us 
to come and pay her a farewell visit,—all of us 
that she used to teach in the school. And my 
mother thought that, as she was going away so 
soon, she must be very busy; and so she sent 
me to go and ask her not to make any prepara- 
tion herself, but to let us all bring things in our 
baskets; and then she could put them on the 
table and arrange them after we got there.” 

** And what did she say?”’ asked Lucy. 

‘* Why, she laughed, and, said it was a funny 
way to give a party, to have the guests bring 
their suppers with them.-But; then, pretty soon 
she said that we might do so; and she told me 
to say to my mother that she was very much 
obliged to her indeed.” 

‘* Well,” said Royal, “let’s go in and tell 
mother about it.” 

So the children went in aad told their mother, 
and she said that she thought it was an excellent 
plan, and that she would give them a pie and 
some cake, and a good botle of milk, for their 
share. 

Royal, Lucy, and Marielle, went together; 
and, as they reached the house, they found a boy 
in the yard, who told them that Mary Jay was 
at her seat down beyond the garden. 

As they drew near the place where they were 
to come in sight of the little pond of water, they 
heard the sound of voices; and, after a few 
steps more, they caught a glimpse of something 
white through the trees. They walked on, and 
presently they came in sight of a pretty long ta- 
ble, just beyond the pond, upon a flat piece of 
grass ground, up a little from the pond, and un- 
der the trees. The table was surrounded with 
girls moving about in all directions. Some were 
opening their baskets, some were hanging up 
their bonnets upon the branches of the trees, and 
several were standing around Mary Jay, who 
was seated at the head of the table, upon a chair, 
with her feet upon a small cricket, and a crutch 
lying down by her side. 

‘*O, there they are,” said Lucy, as soon as she 
saw them; and she began torun. Royal fol- 
lowed, carrying the provisions. 

‘¢ Ah, Royal,” said Mary Jay, ‘I am glad you 
have come; for I want you to help William 
make us a fireplace to roast our apples and corn. 
It would not be a gypsy supper without some 
cooking.” 

‘A fireplace?” said Royal; ‘I don’t know 
how to make a fireplace.” 

*“O, it is only a gypsy fireplace,” replied 
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Mary Jay; ‘‘and that is very easy to make. All 
you have to do is to cut two crotched sticks, and 
drive them down into the ground, about as far 
apart es you can reach; and then cut a green 
pole, and lay across irom one to the other. Then 
we can build our fire upon one side, and stand 
our ears of corn against the pole, onthe other; and 
so they will roast. Only we must turn them.” 

‘* Well,” said Royal; ‘‘ but where shall I get 
an axe?” 

‘¢ You will have to go up to the house and.get 
the axe. You will find one in the shed, just be-. 
yond the water post.” 

So Royal and William went off after the axe, 
while the girls were all*busy, some about the 
table, taking out the various stores and arranging 
them; others rambling about in the paths around, 
looking at Mary Jay’s stone seat, or playing with 
the pebble-stones on the margin of the water. 

In a short time, Royal returned; and he and 
William began to look around, among the small 
trees, for two with branches which would forma 
crotch. 

‘‘ Here is one, Royal,” said a gentle voice, at 
a little distance through the trees. 

Royal turned, and saw that Marielle had found 
one for him. He went to it, to look at it. 

** Will that do?” said she. 

** Yes, indeed,” said Royal; “it is a beautiful 
crotch.” 

In fact, it did look very beautiful and regular. 
The two branches diverged equally from the 
main stem below, so as to give the fork a very 
symmetrical form. Royal cut it down. Then 
he cut off the main stem about a foot from the 
crotch, and then the two branches a few inches 
above. He carried it to Mary Jay, to show her 
what a beautiful crotch he had got, for one. 

*¢ And now,” said he, ** where shall we make 
our fireplace?” 

‘*O, any where about here, where there is a 
level place; you and William can find a place. 
Marielle may help you.” 

So they began to look about for a place. 
They found a very good place near the brook, 
and not very far from the table. Royal began 
to drive down the crotch. But here he soon 
found difficulty. The two branches of the fork 
diverged equally from the main stem, and of 
course, when the point was set into the ground, 
neither of them was directly over it; so that, 
when Royal struck upon one of them, the ten- 
dency of the blow was to beat the stake over 
upon one side, and if he struck upon the other 
branch, it beat it over upon the other side. Ina 
word, it would not drive. 

“Strike right in the middle of the crotch,” 
said William. ; 

Royal did so. This seemed to do better at 
first; but the axe did not strike fair, as the head 
of it, in this case, went down into the wedge- 
shaped cavity between the branches, instead of 
finding any solid resistance to fall upon. And 
after a few blows, the branches were split asun- 
der by the force of the axe wedging itseif be- 
tween them; and there was, of course, an end of 
the business. 

**O dear me !” said Royal, with a long sigh, as 
he stopped from his work, & leaned upon his axe. 
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As he looked up, he saw an old man, on the 
other side of the brook, witha sickle in his hand, 
who had been down in a field at his work, and 
who was now returning. He had seen Royal 
driving the stake as he was passing along. 

“The trouble is, boy,” said the old man, | 
‘that you have not got the right sort of crotch. 
The arms of it branch off both sides.” 

‘‘T thought it was better for that,” said Royal. 

‘*No,” said the man; ‘it looks better, per- 
haps, but it won’t drive. Get one where the 
main stem grows up straight, and the crotch is 
made by a branch which grows out all on one 
side. Then you can drive on the top of the 
main stem.” 

‘*O yes,” said Royal, ‘I see.” 

‘¢ Besides,” said the old man, ‘if that is the 
place that you have chosen for your fire, I don’t 
think that it is a very good one.” 

‘¢ Why not?” said Royal. 

‘* Why, the smoke,” replied the old man, 
‘will drift right down upon the tables. It is 
generally best to make smokes to leeward.” 

So saying, the old man turned around, and 
walked slowly away. 

‘* What does he mean by making smokes to 
leeward?” asked a little girl who was standing 
near. It was Charlotte. 








way isthe wind?” And he began to look around 
upon the trees, to see which way the wind was 
blowing. . 

** Yes, I see,” he added. “It blows from | 
smoked them all out. We must go around to 
the other side ofthe brook, and then the smoke 
will be blewn away. But first we must go, Wil- 
liam, and get some more crotched stakes.” 

So Royal and William went looking about 
after more stakes. They tried to find them of 
such a character as the old man had described ; | 
and this was easy ; for it was much more com-| 
mon for a single branch to grow off upon one 
side, leaving the main stem to go up straight, 
than for.such a fork to be produced as Marielle 
had found. Marielle seemed to be sorry that | 
her fork had proved so unsuitable; but Royal 
told her that it was no matter. He said that 
hers was a great deal handsomer than the others, 
at any rate, although it would not drive. 

They found suitable crotches very easily, and 
drove them into the ground. Then they cut a 
pole, and laid it across, and afterwards built a 
fire upon one side of it ; and by the time that the 
other preparations were ready for their supper, 
they had a good hot fire, and were ready to 
put the ears of corn down to roast. 

The children had a very fine time eating their 
supper. Some stood at the table; and some 
carried their cakes and their blueberries away, 
and sat, two or three together, under the trees, 
or on the rocks. Lucy went to Mary Jay’s 
seat, and took possession of that. They made 
little conical cups of large maple leaves, which 
they formed by bringing the two wings of the 
leaf together and pinning them; and then the 
stem served as a little handle below. They 
were large enough to hold two or three spoon- 
fuls of blueberries. 





form of gorgeous binding and gilding, and among 
them, glittering in ornament, lay a magnificent 
Bible—a Bible, too beautiful in its appearance, 


too showy, too ornamental, ever to have been 


meant to be read—a Bible which every visitor 
should take up and exclaim, ‘‘ what a beautiful 
edition! what superb bindings !” and then lay it 


down again. 


And the master of the house was lounging on 
a sofa, looking over a late review—for he was a 
man of leisure, taste, and reading—but then, as 
to reading the Bible!—that forms, we suppose, 


no part of the pretensions of a man of letters. 


The Bible—certainly he considered it a very re- 
spectable book—a fine specimen of ancient lit- 


lated all her little resources, to see if she could 
pay a doctor, and get medicine for Mary—yet 
all in vain. She knows that timely medicine, 
ease, fresh air, and warmth, might save her— 
but she knows that all these things are out of the 
question for her. She feels, too, as a mother 
would feel, when she sees her once rosy, happy 
little boy, becoming pale, and anxious, and fiet- 
ful—and even when he teases her most, she only 
stops her work a moment, and strokes his poor 
little thin cheeks, and thinks what a laughing, 
happy little fellow he once was, till she has not 
a heart to reprove him. And all this day she 
has toiled with a sick and fretful baby in her lap, 
and her little, shivering, hungry boy at her side, 


erature, an admirable book of moral precepts—|whom poor Mary’s patient artifices cannot al- 


but then, as to its divine origin he had not exact- 
ly made up his mind,—some parts appeared 
strange and inconsistent to his reason—others 
were very revolting to his taste—true, he had 
never studied it very attentively, yet such was 
his general impression about it—but on the 


ways keep quiet; she has toiled over the last 
péece of work which she can procure from the 
shop, for the man has told her that after this he 
can furnish no more. And the little money that 
is to come from this is already proportioned out 
in her mind, and after that she has no human 


whole, he thought it well enough to keep an ele-| prospect of more. 


gant copy of it on his drawing-room table. 


So much for one picture, now for another :—| firm. 


But yet the woman’s face is patient, quiet, 
Nay, you may even. see in her suffering 


Come with us into this little dark alley, and|eye something like peace—and whence comes 


up a flight of ruinous stairs. 


hark ! how she coughs—now listen : 


‘* Mary, my dear child,” says the mother, ‘do 
keep that shaw! close about you, you are cold, | 


know,” and the woman shivers as she speaks. 


‘No, mother, not very,” replies the child, 
again relapsing into that hollow, ominous cough 
—‘*f wish you wouldn’t make mo alwaye wear 


your shawl when it is cold, mother.” 


cough to-night,” replies the mother—* it reall 


It is a bitter night, | it? 
and the wind and snow might drive through the 
“IT know,” said Royal; “let us see,—which | crevices of the poor room, were it not that care- | the rich man’s apartment. 

ful hands have stopped them with paper or cloth. 
But for all this little carefulness, the room is 
bitter cold—cold éven with those few decaying 
brands on the hearth, which that sorrowful wo- 
here directly towards the table; we should have | man is trying to kindle with her breath. Do you 
see that pale little thin girl, with large bright 
eyes, who is crouching so near her mother—|many mansions.” 


‘‘Dear child, you need it -most—how you 


don’t seem right for me to send you up that long 
street, now your shoes have grown so poor; I 


T will tell you. 

There is a Bible in that room, as well as in 
Not spendidly bound, 
to be sure, but faithfully read—a plain, homely, 
much worn book. ; 

Hearken now while she says to her children, 
‘‘ Listen to.me, my dear children, and I will 
read you something out of this book. ‘* Let not 
your heart be troubled, in my father’s house are 
So you see, my children, we 
shall not always live in this little, cold, dark 
room. Jesus Christ has promised to take us to 
a better home.” . 

‘Shall we be warm there, all day?” says the 
little boy earnestly, ‘and shall we have enough 
to eat?” 

6s Woo, dear -child;” says the mother, * listen 
to what the Bible says, ‘They shall hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more, for the Lamb 
which is in the midst of them shall feed them; 
and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.’” 


must go myself after this.” - 

“Oh! mother, you must stay with the baby— 
what if he should have one of those dreadful fits 
while you are gone—no, I can go very well, I 
have got used to the cold, now.” 

** But, mother, I’m cold,” says a little voice 
from the scanty bed in the corner, ‘‘mayn’t I 
get up and come to the fire?” 

‘Dear child, it: would not warm you—it is 
very cold here, and [ can’t make any more fire 
to-night.” 

‘“*Why can’t you, mother?” there are four 
whole sticks of wood in the box, do put one on, 
and let’s get warm once.” 

‘*No, my dear little Henry,” says the mother, 
soothingly, ‘‘that’is all the wood mother has, 
and I haven’t any money to get more.” 

And now wakens the sick baby in the little 
cradle, and mother and daughter are both for 
some time busy in attempting to supply its little 
wants, and lulling it again to sleep. 





They had milk to drink too, and water, which 
they got from a spring not far from Mary Jay’s 
seat.—Lucy at Play. 
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THE BIBLE A COMFCRTER. 
BY MRS, HARRIET E. B, STOWE. 

It was a splendid room. Rich curtains swept 
down to the floor in graceful folds, half exclud- 
ing the light, and shedding it in soft hues over 
the fine old paintings on the walls, and over the 
broad mirrofs that reflect all that taste can ac- 
complish by the hand of wealth. Books, the 
rarest and most costly, were around, in every 








And now look you well at that mother. Six 
months ago, she had a husband, whose earnings 
procured for her both the necessaries and com- 
forts of life—her children were clothed, fed and 
schooled, without thought ofhers. But husband- 
less and alone, in the heart of a great busy city, 
with feeble health, and only the precarious re- 
sources of -her needle, she has come rapidly 
down from comfort to extreme poverty. Look 
at her now, as she is to-night. She knows full 
well that the pale, bright-eyed girl, whose hol- 
low cough constantly rings in her ears, is far 
from well. She knows that cold, and hunger, 
and exposure of every kind, are daily and sure- 





ly wearing away her life—and yet what can she 





do? Poor soul, how many times has she calcu- 








‘*T am glad of that,” said little Mary, * for 


mother, I never can bear to see you ery.” 


‘But, mother,” says litthe Henry, ‘ won’t 


God send us something to eat to-morrow?” 


“See,” says the mother, “what the Bible 


says, ‘Seek ye not what ye shall eat, nor what 
ye shall drink, neither be of anxious mind. 
your Father knoweth that ye have need of these 
things. 


For 
999 


‘¢ But, mother,” says little Mary, ‘if God is 


our Father, and loves us, what does he let us be 
so poor for?” 


“Nay,” says the mother, “our Lord Jesus 
Christ was as poor as we are, and God certainly 
loved him.” : 

‘s Was he, mother?” 

‘‘ Yes, children, you ‘remember how he said, 
‘The Son of Man hath not where to lay his 
head.’ And it tells us more than once, that Je- 
sus was hungry when there was none to give 
him food.” 

«Oh! mother, what should we do without the 
Bible!” says Mary. 

Now if the rich man who had not yet made 
up his mind what to think of the Bible, should 
visit this poor woman, and ask her on what she 
grounded her belief of its truth, what could ske 
answer? Conld she give the argument from 
miracles and prophecy? Can she account for 
all the changes which might have taken place in 
it through translators and copyists, and prove 
that we have a genuine and uncorrupted version? 
Not she! But how then does she know that it 
is true? How, say you? How does she know 
that she has warm life blood in her heart?) How 
does she know that there is such a thing as air 
and sunshine? 
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She does not believe these things, she knows 
them; and in like manner, with a deep heart- 
consciousness, she is certain that the words of 
her Bible are truth and life. Is it by reasoning 
that the frightened child, bewildered in the dark, 
knows its mother’s voice?’ No! Nor is it by 
reasoning that the forlorn and distressed human 
heart knows the voice of its Saviour, and is still. 

Go, when the child is lying in its mother’s 
arms, and looking up trustfully in her face, and 
see if you can puzzle him with metaphysical dif- 
ficulties about personal identity, until you can 
make him think that it is not his mother. Your 
reasonings may be conclusive—your arguments 
unanswerable—but after all, the child sees his 
mother there, and feels her arms around him, 
and his quiet, unreasoning belief on the subject, 
is precisely of the same kind which the Hittle 
child of Christianity feels in the existence of his 
Saviour, and the reality of all those blessed 
truths which he has told in his word. 

[V. ¥Y. Evangelist. 
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THAT THING I CANNOT DO. 

There is a beautiful story in the 5th chapter 
of the 2d Book of Kings, about a famous person 
by the name of Naaman. He was captain of the 
army of the king of Syria, and was a great and 
mighty man. 

But he was afflicted with a loathsome disease, 
called leprosy, which is common in the eastern 
countries. Now the Syrians had gone to war, 
and had brought away from the land of Israel a 
young maiden as a captive, and she waited on 
Naaman’s wife. The story in the Bible goes on 
as follows : 

‘“‘ And she said unto her mistress, Would God 
my lord were w‘th the prophet that is in Sama- 
ria, for he would cure him of his leprosy. And 
one went in and told his lord, saying, Thus and 
thus said the maid that is of the land of Israel. 
And the king of Syria said, Go to, go, and I will 
send a letter unto the king of Israel. And he 
departed, and took with him ten talents of silver, 
and six thousand pieces of gold, and ten changes 


our tastes and aversions to govern us, rather 
than our sense of duty. We very seldom ask 
ourselves “ what ought I to do, and how ought I 
to do it?” implicitly and cheerfully acting ac- 
cording to the reply which conscience gives. 
Even those who mean to be governed by duty, 
are very apt to look over their list of duties, pick 
out those which are most agreeable, and per- 
form them, neglecting or delaying all others— 
and even in performing duties, we are likely to 
do them in the way most agreeable to ourselves, 
and often not in the best way. 

Now all this is weakness and folly; it is real 
and practical disobedience ; it shows that the 
heart is not right—that we are selfish—self-wil- 
led, self-seeking, rather than honest, sincere, 
faithful followers of duty. 

Let us suppose a case. Anna is sick, and her 
mother wishes her to take some medicine, and 
proposes that she shall take castor oil. 

‘“*Oh, mother,” says Anna, “I hate castor 
oil.” 

‘So does everybody,” saysthemother. ‘ But 
is it not better, my dear child, to take a little 
disagreeable physic than to continue sick, and 
run the risk of having a fever?” 

‘But, mother, won’t something else do as 
well?” is the reply. 

*¢ No, not as well,” says the mother, ‘the best 
thing for you is castor oil; and sick or well, itis 
always right to do the best thing we can.” 

‘Oh, mother,” says the thoughtless child, ‘I 
can’t take castor oil; anything but castor oil— 
but really 1 cannot take that!” 

Now this little girl is very much like Naaman. 
She wants to get well, but she wishes to do 
this in her own way. She dislikes castor oil 
particularly, and really feels willing to take the 
risk of being very sick, rather than to swallowa 
little medicine which disgusts her. So it was 
with Naaman. He wished to get well, and he 
was willing to take a bath, but he was a proud 
man, and he did not jike the idea of giving a 
preference to a river of Judea over the beautiful 
rivers of Damascus ; and so he refused, and went 
away in a rage. 

Thus it is that the little, as well as the great, 








of raiment. And he brought the letter to the 
king of Israel, saying, Now, when this letter is | 
come unto thee, behold, I have therewith sent | 
Naaman my servant to thee, that thou mayest | 
recover him of his leprosy. And it came to 
pass, when the king of Israel had read the letter, | 
that he rent his clothes, and said, Am la God, 
to kill and to make alive, that this man doth 
send unto me to recover a man of his leprosy? 
Wherefore consider, I pray you, and see how he 
seeketh a quarrel against me. 

«And it was so, when Elisha, the man of 
God, had heard that the king of Israel had rent 
his clothes, that he sent to the king, saying, 
Wherefore hast thou rent thy clothes? Jet him 
come now to me, and he shall know that there 
is a prophet in Israel. So Naaman came with 
his horses and with his chariot, and stood at the 
door of the house of Elisha. And Elisha sent a 
messenger unto him, saying, Go and wash in 
Jordan seven times, and thy flesh shall come 
again unto thee, and thou shalt be clean. But 
Naaman was wroth, and went away, and said, 
Behold, | thought, he will surely come out to 
me, and stand, and call on the name of the Lord 
his God, and strike his hand over the place, aud 
recover the leper. Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel? may I not wash in them, and be clean? 
So he turned, and went away in a rage.” 

Now this beautiful story, though told about a 
great man in ancient days, may afford instruc- 
tion even to young people of our time; for, like 
the Syrian captain, we all of us like to do things 
in our own way; and furthermore, we like to 
perform certain duties rather than others. 

The truth is this—that in almost all our con- 


are very apt to find some difficulty in the per- 
formance of duty, even where it would benefit 
themselves. Almost every person finds some- 
thing, every day of his life, which he cannot, or 
rather which he will not do, but which at the 
same time he ought to do. 

Now this is a very important matter; and the 
reason is this—that if we cannot do the right 
thing at the right time, and in the ‘right way, 
though we may be very active, industrious, and 
energetic, still we shall find ourselves really 
weak, inefficient and unsuccessful in life. 

But how shall we cure such a fault as this, if 
we happen to have it?’ I will tell you. Watch 
yourselves carefully, and when you find your- 
selves saying internally, ‘*that thing I cannot 
do,” consider whether it bea duty ; and if it be, 
do it immediately, and do it as it ought to be 
done! Remember, that even Naaman repented 
of his folly, bathed in the river of Jordan, and 
was healed.— Robert Merry’s Museum. 
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THE BROKEN SABBATH. 

‘‘T say, Sarah, where are you going to?” cried 
Anne James from her bed-room window, one 
Sabbath morning, to a little girl who was _pass- 
ing by. 

‘‘ Why to school, to be sure,” replied Sarah, 
passing on. 

‘Stop a minute, dear; what a hurry you are 
int ~ Why, there is a plenty of time.” Sarah 
stopped. ‘Are not you dressed yet, Anne?” 
she said. 

‘‘Nearly. Do come up stairs, and I will show 





duct, we permit our pride, our likes and dislikes, 


you my new frock, that aunt Jane gave me.” 


Now Sarah’s mother had strictly forbidden 
her to linger on her way to school, and was es- 
pecially desirous she should not associate with 


'Aune, who was an idle rude girl, fond of play, 


but caring nothing for her books, and very sel- 
dom seen at Sunday School. Sarah well knew | 
this; but wishing very much to see Anne’s 
frock, she tried to find an excuse for disobeying 
her mother’s command. ‘ Well,” she thought, 
‘“‘[ do not really see the harm of going in a 
minute; I shall be in very good time; besides, 
perhaps, if I tie her frock, and wait for her a 
minute or two, Anne will go with me.” So in 
she went, and ran up stairs. Anne’s frock was 
so smart that it made her feel a little jealous; 
but she said nothing, and strove to hide her feel- 
ings. At last, she threw it down on the bed, and 
started up, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, I shall be late! it 
is a quarter past nine !” 

‘* Nonsense!” replied Anne. ‘* Wait and tie 
my frock ; our clock is ever so fast.” 

Sarah waited, though her conscience told her 
it was very wrong; and being amused by some 
ridiculous stories of some people in the village, 
which Anne began telling her, all thoughts of 
the school went out of her head, till Mrs. James 
called out, “* Are you going to school this morn- 
ing, girls?” 

‘To school!” cried Sarah. 
time?” 

‘¢ Why too late for us to go, to be sure,” Jaugh- 
ed Anne. ‘“ Suppose we go for a walk this beauti- 
ful fine morning.” 


*¢ Oh, what is the 


‘¢ Oh,” said Sarah, ‘‘ what shallI do? Mother 
will be so angry with me.” 
‘¢ And why need she know, I wonder. Come, 


I will put my bonnet on, and we will go to those 
fields where the cowslips are. Make haste, or 
the people will be setting out for church, and 
you will meet your father and mother, and Mrs. 
Selwood.” 

“Oh, what will they say!” cried Sarah, 
‘when they do not see me at church? They 
will surely find out.” 

“TIT am sure they need not. Cannot you say, 
there were so many children that governess sent 
you to sit in the back gallery?” 

** Yes,” replied Sarah, “I could do that 
but—” AY 

‘“* Well,” cried Anne, running down stairs, “if 
I am to wait till all your ‘ buts’ are settled, the 
cowslips will be gone. Do as you please—I am 
off.” 

Sarah thought of her parents, and of the wick- 
edness she was about to commit; but the walk 
to the cowslip fields was so tempting to her that 
she did not resist, but followed her hardened 
companion. 

They found the cowslips so plentiful, that it 
was late before they chose to return to their 
cottages; and when Sarah reached her home, 
her parents were at dinner. 

‘‘So you are come at last,” said her mother. 
‘* What has kept you so late, child?” 

Sarah hung her head, and made no reply. 
Her parents eyed her keenly; for they saw all 
was not right. ‘I hope you have not been 
playing truant. I did not see you at church; 
where did you sit?” inquired Mrs. Green. 

‘¢J—I sat—Governess put me in the back gal- 
lery, there were so many,” stammered Sarah, 
turning very red. 

‘¢ Well, make haste and eat your dinner; you 
will be late at school.” 

Sarah had but little appetite; for her morn- 
ing’s conduct had taken it away; so she soon 
hurried off. x 

‘* Why were you not at school this morning, 
Sarah Green?” asked Mrs. Selwood; as she 


joined her class. 


‘Mother kept me at home,” replied she. 
Mrs. Selwood louked doubtfully, and said, ‘* Your 
mother very seldom does that Sarah.” 

‘‘No ma’am,” replied the child; ‘“ but she was 











ill this morning.” 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 




















That evening, as Sarah was leaving the school- 
room, Anne James joined her. ‘ Well, Sally,” 
she said, “ we have managed well to-day. Shall 
we have another walk in the cowslip field next 
Sunday?” 

Sarah shook her head; she was not happy ; 
and she parted from her as quickly as she could, 
and went home. 

When she entered the house, she observed her 
mother look very sad. ‘‘ What is the matter, 
mother?” she said. 

“You shall hear when your father returns,” 
replied Mrs. Green very gravely. 

Sarah felt very much frightened ; it was such 
a rare thing for her mother to be otherwise than 
cheerful, or ber father absent from home on a 
Sabbath evening, that she feared her naughtiness 
was found out, and that he was making inquiries 
at the school about her. 

Mr. Green soon returned. Oh how Sarah’s 
heart beat when he entered! She felt easier, 
however, when he sat down, and took his tea in 
silence. As soon as tea was over, Sarah rose 
and was about to retire, when her father said 
sternly ;—‘‘ Sit still, Sarah; your sin is found 
out, secure as you and Anne James were of de- 
ceiving us.” 

Sarah burst into a violent fit of crying. ‘O 
forgive me, father she sobbed out; ‘indeed, I 
never had so unhappy a day.” She then told 
her parents of every thing that had taken place. 

*¢T can well believe you have been unhappy,” 
said Mr. Green, “‘sin and sorrow go hand in 
hand; but, believe me, the offences of this day 
are not to be lightly passsed over.” 

Sarah wept bitterly while her father pointed 
out to her the evil of her conduct, and showed 
how she had been led astray. ‘ Your first step,” 
he said, ‘‘ was to parley with sin; you well knew 
our orders to you, never to associate with that 
sad girl, Anne; you ought, therefore, not to 
have lingered an instant; whereas you began to 


* «think there was little harm in disobeying your 


‘parents, and loitering on your way to school. 
At last, by a plausible argument, you stifted your 
conscience; you forgot we are not to do evil 
that good may come ; and had you prevailed on 
Anne, (which, however, you were not very anx- 
ious to do,) to accompany you to school, still 
you would have disobeyed us. You were jeal- 
ous of your companion’s finery, and led to listen 
to, and be pleased with idle tales and untrue re- 
ports of your neighbors. You knew your duty, 
as your remarks to Anne proved; yet you trans- 
gressed it, broke the Sabbath, and told lies to 
hide your faults. O, Sarah, know you not that 
for all these things God will bring you to judg- 
ment. Eccles. xi. 9; for the wrath of God com- 
eth upon the children of disobedience. Ephes. v. 
6; and ‘liars shall have their part in the lake 
which burneth with fire.’” Rev. xxi. 8. 

Sarah seemed really very sorry and ashamed 
of her wickedness. As her parents told her, she 
retired to her little room, and implored pardon 
and grace through Christ, through whom alone 
the sinner can obtain pardon and peace. She 
never forgot that day, but remembered it as a 


beacon to warn her from a repetition of her sin. 
M.S. 
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EDITORIAL. 








BE GRATEFUL. 

George. 1 don’t want to go to bed, mother. 

Mother. Why don’t you want to go to bed, my son ? 

G. Because I don’t like my bed. I wish I had a bet- 
ter bed.. Cousin James sleeps on a feather bed—why 
can’t I, mother, my mattrass is so hard ? 

M. My son, we put you on a mattrass because we 
think it is better for you. A soft bed will make you a 
delicate boy. If you cannot sleep on a hard bed now, 
you will be so tender and delicate when you grow up, 
that you will be unable to endure any hardship. When 
General Washington was sixteen years old, he was ap- 


pointed by Lord Fairfax to survey large tracts of wild 
lands, in the valleys of the Alleghany Mountains; and 
in this business he spent three years, excepting the win- 
ter months, sleeping on the ground, in the open air or in 
tents or rude cabins, in the woods. If you cannot sleep 
on a good hair mattrass now, you will be poorly qualified 
to follow in the footsteps of the great man, whose name 
you bear. 

G. I don’t mean to be a surveyor—I’ll be a mis- 
sionary. 

M. Indeed, my son; you will gain no ease by that. 
The missionaries, in their journeys, often have to 
sleep on the ground, with nothing under them but a mat ; 
and I have read of their sleeping by the side of a river, 
on a staging made of poles. You will not do for a mis- 
sionary, unless you are trained’ up so as to make a hardy 
man. 

G. T won’t be a missionary, then. 

M. My son, you cannot be a true disciple of Christ, 
while you feel so; for he says, “ He that taketh not his 
cross, and followeth not after me, is not worthy of me ;” 
and he went about the country on foot, preaching to the 
people, and at night, he had no where to lay his head. 
One night, we find him lying in the hinder part of a 
ship, asleep on a pillow. And what do you suppose 
this pillow was ? 

G. Why, a soft feather pillow, to be sure; wasn’t it, 
mother ? 

M. No, my son; it was a kind of cushion made of 
leather, and used for both a seat anda pillow. It was 
more like the leather cushion on the stage driver’s seat, 
than a feather pillow. If you are a follower of Christ, 
and he calls you to go’ on a mission, you must be will- 
ing to endure all the hardships of the missionary life. 

G. But I don’t like a hard bed, any how. 

M. My son, you ought to be very thankful that you 
have any bed at all. Some children have no bed at all. 

G. No bed at all! how can they sleep, mother, with- 
out a bed ? 

M. Ah, my son, there are children that would be 
thankful for the privilege of lying down here on the car- 
pet. A poor boy came into a Sabbath School in Lon- 
don, and the teacher asked him what his name was, and 
he told him. Then the teacher asked him where he 
lived; but he turned his face away, and made no an- 
swer. Buta little fellow in the same class said, “Please, 
sir, he don’t live no wheres!” “Indeed, how is that ?” 
replied the teacher. “His father and mother are both 
dead, and he has had no one to take care of him for 
two years—he sleeps under carts, or sheds, or wherever 
he can. A man in our street let him sleep in a place 
where he used to keep pigs, but he cannot always allow 
tha’.” The poor boy said nothing, but the big tears roll- 
ed down his cheeks. He was nearly naked, the upper 
part of his body being covered with a piece of brown 
Holland. “He always comes down our street at night,” 
said the kind-hearted boy, “and I give him a bit of my 
supper, or he’d have none at all.” “That’s true,” said 
another boy, “and though he is so poor, he keeps him- 
self clean, for he goes down to the Thames early in the 
morning, and well washes himself.” The poor orphan 
wept, and after giving an account of his sufferings, add- 
ed, “I can say, what few boys can—I’ve never yet 
stolen, and the police have never had me in custody.’ 
Now, my son, don’t you think you are very ungratefvl to 
complain, when you have a good house to live in, plenty 
of food to eat, and a good comfortable mattrass to sleep on? 

G. Tl never complain any more, mother. 

M. My dear boy, you must remember this good reso- 
lution, for it means a great deal, I shall expect here- 
after, to hear no more such words as these, at the table— 
“T don’t like this”—“I don’t want that”—“I want a 
bigger piece ”—“ This isn’t good.” Be thankful for 
what you have; for many poor children would be very 
glad to get what you would like to throw away; and if 
you are not more thankful, perhaps God will take away 
your father and mother, and leave you in the condition 








of this poor orphan boy. Nor is this all. You often 


complain, because your father and mother will not let 
you do as you please. I have just been reading about 
some poor boys, who had been left to do as they pleased. 
A good miuister in England formed them into a Sunday 
School class; but some of them would always be absent. 
When the class book was called over, the following re- 
plies were sometimes recorded :—John Brown. “Gone 
to Tothill fields,” [a house of correction.] James Smith. 
“Please, sir, he’s been to Bow street,” [police office,] 
“and has got a week on the mill,” [tread-mill.] George 
Tompkins. “He’s in Newgate, sir.’—Henry Cole. 
“Please, he was caught last night, but he’ll soon be out.” 
Patrick Mahoney. “He’s at the tread mill.” Now I 
think you ought to be thankful, not only that you have 
good wholesome food, and a comfortable bed; but that 
you have father and mother to restrain you, and keep you 
out of mischief. 








VARIETY. 














The Sunday School Rescued Him. 
An instance of the advantage of a Sunday School is 
related by Rev. John M. Peck, of Ill. 


A little ragged boy was picked up in London, and 
carried into a Baptist Sunday School, where he learned 
to read. He was apprenticed toacobbler. During this 
time he joined a penny-a-week society, and in order to 
get his weekly penny, he would rise an hour before he 
was obliged to go to his work, and pick up the sweep- 
ings of the shops along the street; and thus he con- 
tributed to the Baptist missions in India. He was oblig- 
ed at last,on account of ill-health, to remove into the 
country, about one hundred miles from London, and here 
he saw a letter written about Illinois. He closed up his 
business and came on. He met with discouragements 
and loss of his clothes; and when he reached my house 
he was ready to turn back in despair. But I found he 
had talent, and persuaded him to enter college at Alton. 
He remained there four years, paying his way by preach- 
ing, and now he is one of the ablest and most eloquent 
preachers in Kentucky. 


— 
Old Times. 


In 1753, the Boston Common presented a singular 
spectacle. It was the anniversary of a society for en- 
couraging industry. In the afternoon, about three hun- 
dred young women, neatly dressed, appeared on the 
common at their spinning wheels. These were placed 
regularly in three rows. The weavers also appeared, in 
garments of their own weaving. One of them, working 
at a loom, was carried on a staging on men’s shoulders, 
attended with music. A discourse was preached, and a 
collection taken up from the vast assemblage for the 
benefit of the institution.—Merry’s Museum. 














POETRY. 











DEATH OF A SISTER. 


They tell me that my sister dear 
Is sleeping with the dead ; 
That in the grave, so dark and drear, 
They’ve made her narrow bed. 
And is it so? and shall it be 
That I no more can hear 
The tuneful voice, nor ever see 
That face so loved and dear ? 


Are those bright eyes for ever closed, 
That once so sparkling shone ? 

And from that cheek, where health reposed ; 
Are life and beauty flown ? 

Those lips, so often pressed to mine, 
Are they, too, pale and cold ; 

That hand, so ready, and so kind, 
Is it o’erspread with mold ? 

Tis so alas! and, far away, 
The tidings reach my ear; 

I could not watch her slow decay, 
Nor know her end was near. 

I could not stand with friends around 
Her sick and dying bed, 

Nor could I hear the farewell sound 
As hence her spirit fled. 

Yet, “all is well;” for God above—- 
Our Father and our Friend— 

Has doubtless called her hence in love; 
Hath bade her sorrows end. 

And may I all the moments spend, 
Which God to me has given, 

So that I may, when life shall end, 
With her inherit heaven!—Ladies’ Repos. * 

















